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Relief for British Miners 


Five prominent English churchmen have cabled to Miss 
Evelyn Preston, Treasurer of the British Miners’ Relief 
Committee at 799 Broadway, New York City, endorsing 
an appeal to the church people of America to send food to 
the British miners and their families. 

“Women and children need all help possible,” the cable- 
gram reads, “warmly commend appeal to Christians of 
America.” The signers of the message include the Rev- 
erend Charles Gore, former Bishop of Oxford, and the 
Reverend William Temple, Bishop of Manchester. 

Miss Preston, who has already cabled money from this 
country for the relief of the British coal miners, states 
that churches throughout Great Britain are giving gen- 
erously to the relief funds but that the need is still great. 

The appeal which the Committee is sending to the re- 
ligious press of America states that four million miners, 
their women and children “are in the most desperate 
straits,” and that 300,000 men have been averaging only 
$7.30 per week. “Strike relief has been given only in a 
few areas.” The appeal says further: ‘Lady Astor, the 
Prince of Wales—men and women in all walks of life 
have been giving to the miners’ relief irrespective of their 
opinions.” Contributions are solicited by the Committee, 
to be sent to Miss Evelyn Preston, Treasurer, British 
Miners’ Relief Committee, 799 Broadway, New York City. 


The League of Nations Contest 


This Service has been endeavoring to build up from 
trustworthy sources a record and interpretation of the 
events of the last few months with reference to the con- 
test going on over Council seats in the League of Nations. 
It appears, however, that Foreign Affairs in its July num- 
ber has covered the ground as authoritatively as it can 
now be done in an article by William E,. Rappard, former 
chief of the Mandates Section of the League of Nations, 
who presents a detailed account of Germany’s relations 
with the League of Nations. His account is supplemented 
by an article by President Lowell of Harvard. Both are 
summiarized below. 

Mr. Rappard points out that in May, 1919, after the 
German delegation had received the draft treaty of Ver- 
sailles, they demanded that Germany be admitted to the 
League of Nations at once on equal terms with the other 
members. This was, of course, refused. With the pas- 
sage of time the members of the League of Nations be- 
came more interested in having Germany join the League, 
while Germany grew less interested. 


In 1924, after encouragement from both France and 
England, Germany sent a memorandum to the ten states 
represented on the League Council inquiring as to their 
views on war guilt, disarmament, sanctions under article 
16 of the Covenant, mandates, and permanent representa- 
tion on the Council. Germany also asked for assurances 
from the League on the subject of sanctions. While the 
reply of the Council was guarded and somewhat indefinite, 
it showed the Council’s willingness to receive Germany 
into the League and into the Council as well. The discus- 
sions which led up to the Locarno pact had already begun 
when this reply was made. (See INFORMATION SERVICE, 
Oct. 31, 1925.) The German correspondence leading up 
to the Locarno pact shows, according to Mr. Rappard, that 
Germany regarded mutually guaranteed security as much 
more important to her than membership in the League. 
“Expressed in terms of subsequent events,” says Mr. Rap- 
pard, Germany’s position from the outset was that “ ‘the 
League of Nations should find place within the frame- 
work of the political constitution of Locarno’ and not ‘that 
Locarno should find place within the framework of the 
League.’ ” 


Before the meeting of the League Assembly in March, 
1926, “Germany had twice been invited to join the League 
and had accepted once, and she had twice sought admis- 
sion and been once refused.” 


Mr. Rappard sums up the situation which the League 
Assembly taced as follows: “When the German applica- 
tion was made, it became known, first, that three states, 
Brazil, Spain and Poland, demanded that they also should 
receive permanent representation on the Council; second, 
that Brazil made her vote on the German request con- 
tingent upon her own preferment; third, that all three of 
these states had been assured of the support of other mem- 
bers of the Council; fourth, that Sweden was opposed in 
principle to any enlargement of the Council beyond that 
nesessitated by Germany’s entry; fifth, that, finally, Ger- 
many would withdraw her application if the requests of the 
three other applicants were considered.” 


Germany had had no warning of the Brazilian, Spanish 
or Polish ambitions and her application was based on the 
“tacit assumption” that she would enter the Council with 
the only new permanent seat. Brazil had been appointed 
to a non-permanent seat in the Council by the Peace Com- 
mission and since 1921 had been regularly re-elected by 
the Assembly, with the largest vote given any country. 
When Spain demanded a permanent seat in 1921, Brazil 
also demanded one. When she did not receive it, she 
vetoed the proposal to give one to Spain. The Brazilian 
reply to the German note of 1924 concerning the condi- 
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tions for Germany’s entrance into the League had origi- 
nally declared that her consent to the German request 
would depend upon her own elevation to a permanent seat. 
This was deleted from the note before it was sent, but 
Brazil had been assured of support from other states, par- 
ticularly France. 

When the League was first organized, Spain demanded 
a permanent seat as a former great power and as “the 
cultural head of the Spanish-speaking world.” In 1921, 
Great Britain and France had supported her claim but 
she was not successful. Since then she has opposed the 
principle of rotation of non-permanent seats and has lost 
popularity in the Assembly. In 1926, France and Great 
Britain supported the Spanish claim, though there was 
much opposition to it in Great Britain. Since Spain had 
approved Germany’s request in 1924, she declared she 
would vote for Germany’s admission but would then with- 
ag from the League, if a permanent seat were not given 

er. 

Poland’s demand, according to Mr. Rappard, was un- 
expected. “It was based on her population, her exposed 
geographic position between Germany and Russia, her 
constant appearance before the Council in matters con- 
cerning minorities, Danzig, and Upper Silesia, and her 
vital interest in the Locarno agreements.” France and 
Italy supported the Polish claim “on grounds which hardly 
commend themselves to the friends of the League and of 
international conciliation.” Sweden opposed any enlarge- 
ment of the Council “as disloyal to Germany and contrary 
to the interests of the League.” 

Mr. Rappard explains that France and Great Britain 
first urged Germany to accept the addition of Spain, 
Poland and Brazil as permanent members. Germany 
threatened to withdraw her application if this were done. 
Sweden with feeble support trom Belgium and Uruguay 
opposed it. Belgium then proposed the addition of one 
non-permanent seat for Poland. Germany again threatened 
to withdraw and Sweden refused to accept this plan. 
Sweden then offered to resign her own seat, to which the 
Assembly might elect Poland. Germany after some hesi- 
tation refused even this since it would have substituted 
an ally of France for the Council’s most impartial member. 
Czechoslovakia then offered to resign if Sweden would do 
so, and thus make room for Poland. This compromise 
would have been accepted by France and Germany, pro- 
vided Holland was elected in Sweden’s place. But the 
Brazilian delegation could not secure instructions which 
would permit it to vote for Germany’s admission to the 
Council without Brazil though the other South American 
delegations urged it strongly. Therefore the League 
Assembly adjourned without taking any definite action. 


Mr. Rappard concludes that the League “had succeeded 
in avoiding the disappointment of Spain, Brazil and 
Poland, the sacrifice of Sweden and Czechoslovakia, and 
the difficulties which would have beset several govern- 
ments, notably that of France, if the final compromise had 
been adopted. Above all, there had been no breach be- 
tween the Locarno powers, and Germany’s application had 
not been withdrawn.” 

The more recent events not covered in Mr. Rappard’s 
review may be briefly summarized. A special commission 
of the League of Nations to study the reorganization of 
the Council, which met in May, recommended the adoption 
of Lord Cecil’s plan. According to this proposal, Ger- 
many would receive the only new permanent seat; the non- 
permanent seats would be increased from six to nine. 
Three of these would be eligible for re-election. The other 


six could not be re-elected save after an interval. The 
Council accepted these recommendations at its June meet- 
ing, and has referred them to the Assembly for final action. 
At the June meeting of the Council Brazil resigned from 
that body, and later served notice of withdrawal from the 
League, as well. Spain announced that she would ratify 
the amendment to the League Covenant permitting the 
Assembly to fix the rules regarding the election of non- 
permanent members of the Council “particularly such 
regulations as relate to their term of office and the condi- 
tions of re-eligibility.” Since Spain was the only country 
that had not ratified this amendment, Lord Cecil’s plan for 
the increased number of non-permanent members and the 
rotation of seats became entirely legal and will not nee 
to “masquerade under the dubious guise of a vote on pr 
cedure.” (Manchester Guardian Weekly, June 18.) It 
is expected that Spain will withdraw from the Council, 
and possibly from the League. Germany’s entrance into 
the League in September seems fairly certain now, unless 
unforeseen obstacles arise. 

President Lowell’s article deals with the future of the 
League. He comments that there were two noteworthy 
things about the discussions in March: “first, that an 
acute controversy over the admission of Poland to the 
Council was amicably adjusted by an agreement among 
all the countries affected; and second, that the immediate 
execution of that agreement was prevented because a state 
having no real interest in the question in dispute made use 
of the unanimity rule to acquire a privilege for itself.” 

In settling the dispute about Poland the League fulfilled 
its purpose, says President Lowell, but “there is clearly 
something wrong in the organization when such an accor 
can be frustrated, or postponed, by a stranger to the dis- 
pute for purposes of its own.” 

There are two reasons for requiring unanimity in the 
Council. One is “to preclude anything in the nature of a 
super-sovereignty,” the other to prevent the carrying out 
of any action on which all the large states are not agreed. 
With reference to the latter, the consent of the small 
nations would not be so necessary. The small nations 
should, however, still be represented on the Council, says 
President Lowell, for “no one desired to hand over the 
control of the world to the large nations.” The object of 
providing such representation was “to represent the col- 
lective opinions of the small states, not the peculiar inter- 
ests of those selected.” 

President Lowell considers, however, that some change 
should be made. “Either the small states elected to tem- 
porary seats ought to be representative, and in some way 


should not be required.” Brazil claimed to represent Lati 
American opinion, but really did not since the other Latin 
American delegations unanimously urged Brazil to vote 
for Germany’s admission. 


The Church and Social Coss Work 


To what extent is social case work now being done 
through agencies operating under religious auspices and 
how much do these and civic agencies cooperate in secur- 
ing spiritual service? Information regarding these queries 
is contained in the report made to the American Associa- 
tion for Organizing Family Social Work by a committee 
of the governing board of the Association. 

It appears that virtually all of the larger church bodies 
engage in social work but with much variation as to 
definiteness of plan and completeness of operations. “The 
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Roman Catholic church and the Mormon community have 
the most complete social case work program among all the 
church bodies. Practically all church bodies operating 
city missions carry on case work of a kind in their con- 
tacts with hospitals and penal institutions. The 
variations range from completely organized bureaus such 
as a Catholic Charities with its family and children’s social 
work department to the neighborhood work of 
pastor's assistants having no social work training what- 
ever. 

Cooperation is somewhat hampered by lack of under- 
standing between the civic and religious groups. It is 

uggested that the first step toward laying a foundation in 
Gece is a clear definition of the function of the 

urch as such and of social case work as such. The 
church worker often assumes that the social case worker 
is non-religious as well as non-sectarian and is quite “un- 
appreciative of the spiritual in the sense of religious 
values.” On the other hand the statements of the family 
social work agencies “show throughout extensive contact 
with religious bodies of all denominations, but hardly a 
consistent and logical cooperation. . . . There is a curi- 
ous contrast between the case worker’s contact with the 
medical profession and her contact with the church. In 
the first instance she gives what aid she can to the physi- 
cian without presuming on his professional prerogative, 
but she goes back again and again, not only depending 
upon the medical profession to carry its responsibility, 
but insisting that it do so. In the case of the church, she 
makes the contact, sees: the clergyman or church worker 

d then only too often lets it go at that.” 

The committee suggests that the most effective means of 
securing cooperation would be to include courses in social 
case work in the curriculum of the theological seminaries. 
This is already being done in some institutions but most of 
the churchmen teaching such courses are not thoroughly 
familiar with the subject. On the other hand the students 
of social case work are frequently taught what “some soci- 
ologist or social worker thinks the church should be and do 
rather than actual historical and present fact” concerning 
its function. 


Jails As Aids to Crime 


Hastings Hart of the Russell Sage Foundation, who has 
recently made a study of the influence of jails on crime, 
summarized the results of this study in a recent issue of 
the Christian Science Monitor. Mr. Hart says that the 
county jails provide “an ideal environment for education 
in crime.” The great majority of prisoners in the county 


ith the criminals who are also confined there, breeds 
amiliarity with all forms of vice and crime. They are 
likely, too, to develop the desire to “get even” with society. 
Mr. Hart regards this attitude as a great incentive to crime. 

Some 60,000 federal prisoners are confined in county 
jails each year because the federal government has no jails. 
These prisoners include men and women held for trial, 
many of whom are later found innocent of the crime of 
which they were accused; witnesses at federal trials who 
are held to insure their presence when the case is tried; 
those who are imprisoned because they cannot pay a fine. 

One great difficulty in the way of prison reform, says 
Mr. Hart, is the attitude of the public that “jails are made 
for criminals and criminals should not be coddled.” 

The lack of segregation in most jails is one of the great- 
est evils. There is seldom any means of separating wit- 
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nesses, persons held for trial, or the young, inexperienced 
criminals from those who are already hardened. This 
condition is rendered still worse by the fact that prisoners 
in most jails are absolutely idle. In a few jails some form 
of work is provided for those already sentenced and for 
prisoners awaiting trial who choose to work. The care 
of the jail buildings and court house grounds and the 
domestic work of the jail often furnish some employment. 
Federal prisoners in county jails are entirely under the 
control of the local authorities. In many counties where 
population has increased rapidly, the jails are now seri- 
ously overcrowded. ‘This, ot course, aggravates the other 
evils. 

Mr. Hart considers that the practical remedy for the 
“horrifying” situation in the county jails may be found in 
the resoluuons recently adopted by the American Prison 
Association, which advocate: “first. That the Federal 
Government should at this tume give caretul consideration 
to the estavlisiment ot a jail system of its Own, each one 
to cover districts where the numer ot tederal prisoners 1s 
large, OF where the local jall accommodations are imade- 
quate, beginning with tne vorders of Canada and Mexico. 


“Second. ‘hat in connection with our federal penal 


systems there be established a traming school tor prison 
omcers in which both preliminary and advanced 


_ training be provided.” 


Our National Wealth 


Uur national wealth is the subject of a recent report by 
the Federal ‘lrade Commission. A summary ot this report 
appeared in the Commercial and Hinanciat Chromele tor 
may ZY. From 1912 to 1922 the national wealth increased 
about 72 per cent, as measured in dollars. Lf allowance 
is made for the change in purchasing power the real in- 
crease is about 16 per cent. During the same period the 
population increased about 15 per cent. The national 
wealth in 1922 is estimated at 353 billion dollars, the 
national income at 70 billion dollars. The national wealth 
may be divided as follows: land values (without improve- 
ments) 122 billions; improvements on land 108 billions; 
movable goods of all kinds 123 billions. 


A study of probate records in 24 typical counties from 
1912 to 1922 showed that about one per cent of the 
decedents owned 59 per cent of the estimated wealth and 
13 per cent of the decedents owned over 90 per cent. Dur- 
ing the later years of the period the concentration of wealth 
diminished slightly. ‘The concentration of wealth was 
greater in counties having a city with a population of more 
than 50,000. The report estimates that in 1922 natural 
resources were owned as follows: “six companies con- 
trolled about one-third of the developed water power, eight 
companies three-fourths of the unmined anthracite, 30 
companies over a third of the immediate reserves of 
bituminous coal, two companies over one-half of the iron 
ore reserves, four companies nearly one-half of the copper 
reserves, and 30 companies about one-eighth of the pe- 
troleum reserves.” 


The report includes an analysis of the income reported 
under the federal income tax law. In 1923, one-sixth of 
the total population reported 31 billion dollars income. 
Persons having less than $10,000 income reported three- 
fourths of the total amount. Persons with an income over 
$100,000 reported less than 4 per cent. 
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Another Mission to Mexico 


A “goodwill mission” to Mexico is being organized for 
this summer by Rev. Alva W. Taylor, secretary of the 
Disciples Board of Temperance and Social Welfare. 
Prominent Mexicans have promised to help the mission 
in various ways. Interviews will be had with the leading 
men in political, social, educational and industrial matters. 

Dr. Taylor explains that his plans are “to go in late 
July and to keep the party together as a unit for from 
ten days to two weeks in and about the City of Mexico, 
holding interviews and conferences part of each day, and 
going sight-seeing as a recreation. After that, groups may 
be made up for special trips, individuals may follow their 
own desires or the mission as a whole may elect to make 
side trips. Those who are hurried will be free to return, 
thus consuming not more than three weeks for the trip.” 

Further information may be secured from Dr. Taylor, 
821 Occidental Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


The Great Foundations 


According to Stuart Chase, well known writer on eco- 
nomic questions, there are now in this country 127 prin- 
cipal foundations which have received at least $700,U00,- 
QUuU. Mr. Chase estimates that if all the foundations and 
the total endowment were known the amount would prob- 
ably be about $1,000,000,000. Most of the foundations 
fall into five groups: community trusts, foundations with 
a general charitable purpose, foundations to help special 
groups, foundations to help special causes, research 
foundations. The last named are the largest and most 
important, according to Mr. Chase. The Rockefeller bene- 
factions include medical research, studies of southern 
agricultural and rural educational problems, a campaign 
against hookworm, promotion of medical education all over 
the world, agricultural and scientific research, etc. The 
Rockefeller and Carnegie endowments account for about 
three-quarters of the total amount for all foundations. 

While there is some criticism of the policies followed 
by the foundations, some critics question the desirability of 
the very existence of the foundations. One group claims 
that the problems considered should be dealt with by the 
public at large through the state or national government. 
Another group considers that if the surplus wealth, which 
the foundations represent, had been distributed to the 
people in the form of higher wages, no help would be 
needed from either public or private sources. Still others 
fear that the great educational foundations may exert an 
undue influence over the institutions to which they give 
money. 

Mr. Chase believes, however, that “the foundation with 
a research policy is probably the most effective kind of 
charity yet devised.” (New York Times for June 20.) 


Flowers for Heroes of Peace 


The fourth annual ceremony of honoring “heroes of 
peace” was held again this year on Memorial Day at 
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Spring Grove Cemetery, Cincinnati, under the auspices of i 
the Peace Heroes Memorial Society which is dedicated to 
the task of extending to heroes of peace honors that have 
hitherto been limited to heroes ot war. “Miners, rail- 

roaders, builders, electricians, mechanics, firemen, police 
men, explorers, physicians, nurses, mothers, and others 
upon whose risks and sutferings life depends form an 
army larger than any fighting force of which history has 
record. It is an army serving without intermission and 
knowing no armistice, an army that endures both pain and 
privation. It numbers its losses of life by the tens of 
thousands every year and its other casualties by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. It goes to its hard, perilous battles 
without decorations and without honors. Yet it is ‘p 
army of our real national defense, defense against hungelf 
cold, sickness, exposure, disorder, exhaustion, extinction; 
ultimately perhaps, our truest defense against foreign foes, 
Enabling us to supply all the world with things of neces- 
sity, comfort, and beauty, the army of social construction” 
makes the rest of the world unwilling to be our foes.” 

All differences of race and color, nationality and church@ 
affiliation disappear here. At least one of the participants 
in the program is a Catholic, one a Protestant, and one a 
Jew. The program always includes one member of the 
colored race. The Peace Heroes Memorial Society aims 
to perpetuate and extend this ceremony. Other groups are 
to be encouraged to conduct similar exercises in other 
cemeteries of Cincinnati and in the cemeteries of other 
localities. 


Handbook of Rural Social Resources 


the Rural Committee of the Department of Research 
and Education has participated with other agencies in the 
production of a reference work entitled the Handbook of 
Rural Social Resources. It has been compiled to give. 
concise information about the entire rural situation in the 
United States. The article on the situation among Prot- 
estant rural churches and the programs of rural church 
agencies was prepared by Ralph S. Adams of the Com- 
mission on Social Service and Rural Work of the Re- 
formed Church in the United States. Dr. E. T. O’Hara 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference describes 
the Catholic rural churches. There are authoritative 
articles on the development of rural art, social work, edu- 
cation, farmers’ standards of living, the rural population, 
and various aspects of the economic situation. 

The book has been compiled as an inexpensive reference” 
work for persons engaged in, or with responsibility for, 
rural work—ministers, church ‘administrators, teachers \ 


social science, social workers, educators. 


The work is edited by Benson Y. Landis, Secretary 
the Rural Committee of the Department of Research and 
Education, and Henry Israel, Executive Secretary of the 
American Country Life Association. The University of 
Chicago Press is the publisher. 

The paper bound edition sells for $1.00 and may be 
secured from the Department of Research and Education, 
— Council of Churches, 105 East 22nd Street, New 

ork. 
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